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ABSTRACT 

An attempt to provide an alternative set of 
procedures for cross-cultural training aims at imparting skills which 
enable the Peace Corps Volunteer to make the necessary adjustment of 
his own behavioral style and to evaluate host country patterns more 
accurately, in order to facilitate communication across cultural 
barriers. The introduction provides a general framework for 
understanding culture generally as well as providing specific 
guidelines for discovering plausible alternatives, information 
gathering methods, and cultural and social dynamics. The first 
objective is to attack ethnocentrism by finding alternative^, and 
equally plausible, solutions to problems. The exercises progress to 
the creation of experiences which serve as a basis for discussion of 
these alternatives, finally putting the trainee in an actual cultural 
experience without structure in order to allou the previous 
controlled experiences to aid his recognizing new cultural relevance 
and/or differences. The latter step is enhanced ty a series of 
tsxercises in community involvement and country-specific activities, 
dealing with housing, job and personal experiences, as well as 
methods of obtaining information through newspapers, films and 
role-playing situations. References are included. (Author/KSB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



With the firm establishment of tested and successful procedures in 
language training and the development of effective ineiaiods. of irparting 
technical skills j Peace Corps training has turned incraasingly to an 
examination of the so-called Cross-Cultural Corrponent. 

In a previous article^^ I discussed the general principles of crxDss- 
cultural training cind nade reference to tha production of a iranual for 
Cross-Culturai Stiidies undertaken by the Center for Researcdi and Education. ^'^^ 
The present effort is an attempt to provide an alternative set of procedures 
for cross-cultural training, a set which in ny opinion gets more directly 
to the heart of the matter: the imparting of skills which enable the 
Volunteer to make the necessary adjustTi;ant of his own behavioral style 
and to evaluate Host Country patter^is more accurately, in order to 
facilitate cormiunication across cioltural barriers. 

The appearance of this outline should not be construed as criticism 
of the work done by Wight, et al. , but rather an elaboration. My own feeling 
is that, because of the historical involveirent of only certain of the 
social and behavioi^al sciences in Peace Corps operations, there is a 
tendency for training and evaluation to be too much personality- or 
individual-centered, vdien the actual problem is a culture one. In short, 
I think we overenphasize personal be:iavior and understanding, while 
failing to emphasize the concepts of cul^Jre and society as the important 
variables in training and 3d.viiig in a different culture. 

(*) Downs, JaroriS F., trends . Vol. 2, No. 3. 

Wight, Albert, et al. , Guidelines for Peace Corps Cross-Cultural Training. 
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This is not to say that the individual trainee is not t3ie focus of 
training because obviously he is — or should be. However, for the 
individual to vjork well vjithin a different cultural context, he must 
recognize intellectually ~ and viscerally, if you will — an inportant 
variable of human existence which, for most people in any nation, gpes 
unrecognized because of its pervasiveness. That variable is culture, "the 
major ^determinant of the action of any individual in I3ie course of his 
day-to-day life. 

Before proceeding to elaborate, perhaps we should define mor.^ sharply ~ 
or at least, discuss more fully — precisely what is meant by the term: 
culture. 
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U N D E R STANDING CULTURE ~ 
(Guidelines and Techniques for Training) 

More than 250 definitions of the term "crulture" were listed in. a 
scholarly tour de force pxiblished over 20 years ago by }^roeber and 
Kluckhohn.*'^ The number has not been reduced in the ensuing decades. 
But all of these usages have at least a core of agreement which enables 
professionals in Anthropology, despite widely diver^t interests, to 
maintain oomrnunication. 

Culture is the uni^jue potential of human beings, , .a potential, to our 
knowledge, not shared by any other species. Modem investigations into 
the lives of porpoises have suggested that pertiaps they do indeed have 
a language, vihidh once was considered the exclusive possession of nen. 
If so, it is possible liiat the porpoise can also boast of a culture. 
But at this time such questions , while fascinating, are not really geniBne 
to the problems of traiaing human beings to interact wi-tii other human 
beings in cross-cultural situation. 

Human culture is a distinctly diffvirent aspect of our species which, . 
Desmond Morris to tiie contrary, makes us mo3?e than "Naked /^s."** It 
is culture, in fact, which makes us clothed spes^ if wc ars 5^ at sll» 
Not only clothed apes, but apes. with special sets of clothing for playing 



(*) ISroebevy A. L. , KLuckhohn, Clyde, Culture , A Critical ReviCTy of 
Cdnceirts and Defihi.tions . 

(^) Morris, Desmond, The Naked Ape . 
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teiuiis, getting raarrried, displaying our tHnk, enticing the opposite sex, 
insuring that judicial or academic dignity is recognized and, occasionally, 
to keep warm.* 

Culture is a group phenanenon; it is shared by a number of people, 
or it is not culture. We have today come to think of tiie culture of arr^thing 
from an insurance office to an entire nation, t-^hat we are talking about 
is a shared system of understanding between the ment^ers of one group 
which maJ<es it different fix)m all other groups. 

The culture of insurance offices tends to be similar, just as the 
cultures of the Bushman of Australia, the Kalahari desert, and the Indians 
of the Great Basin of the Umited States tend to be similar, i.e., these 
different groups have to solve the same basic problems. But at the same 
time, each office or each tribe of hunters or gatherers is distinct enough so 
that both insiders and outsiders can tell the difference. WilMn the 
tenporary and transitory culture of an office or factory, we can define 
■Oie cultural differences in terms of "Oie styles iiposed or evolved because 
of unique organizational history md the juxtaposition of individual 
personalities, giving rise to local office traditions, special jokes, 
special jargon, even styles of dress and demeanor. For Ifhe ware elaborate 
culture — that of a larger group which reproduces itself biologicalls' and 



(w) The obvious and "natural" reason for the invention of clothing — 
i.e. , to keep warm and protect vs from the sun — appears to be no 
reason at all, judging from the ethnographic record. This suggests 
that in most environments wearing clothing is a cultural habit, 
rather than a physical necessity. 
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sociaOly through tiine differences are nerked by language, religion, 
customs, dress, food preference, child-raising patterns, legends, self- 
ijnagp, morals, sexual behavior, and virtually all other activities. 

It is difficxilt to point to any aspect of human life which is pxirely 
personal or idiosyncratic. Even -the position one normally takes in coitus 
or elimination is taught to us. Our attitude toward property or the 
person of others. . .or the proper distance between people talking to each 
other. . .or vAiich foods are good and which make one sick — all are 
culturally defined. In fact, research has shewn that even the decision 
that one is sick is a cultural decision, that is, one defines his wellness 
or sickness, not by examining how he feels b\xt by reporting how he feels 
to others — and tiien decides whether or not he is sick, in terms of their 
responses. 

Spanish Americans in the Southwest tend to be sick only if they are 
told so by a woman vAto stands in relation to them, like tiieir grandmother. 
American Anglos tend to be sick only if a doctor tells them they are. A 
Navajo is not really sick until a chanter or seer has examined him, observed 
his actions, and pronounced him out of hannony with the universe. 

Our physiological functions tend to be culturally affected. It is our 
culture ;^ich tells us that something is beautiful or ugly or erotic or 
exciting — and sends our pulse-rate climbing. Unbelievably, to most 
Americans, it is possible to get excited over a cricket matcih, or remain 
utterly unmoved by a triple-play. But the American \4ho is excited by 
cricket or bored by baseball is often regarded, by his fellow Americans, 
as somewhat eccentric. I shudder at the -thought of Ihe consequences if 
I had b^n confronted, during World War II, wilh one of Ihose situations 

ERIC 



wherein. 1i\e password and oountersiga had to do with the latest baseball 
news. And yet^ the assumption that any Asneriar.i would surely know about 
baseball does indicate the natuare of culture. 

But these randan examples of -tiie pervasiveness of culture do not 
really, I think, get to the heart of the natter for trainers. The recognition 
and recording of cultural differences were an irnportant step in Uie develop- 
ment of the cxaltiiTBl sciences, and one which monopolized the itdnds of most 
Anthropologists during the past century or more. However mucih Ethnographers 
and Ethnologists concentrated on pointing out the differences between 
cultures, and recording the enoxmovis variety of human solutions to universal 
problems, others have always sought to vmiversalize. That is, they have 
tried to understand: 1) what are the general propositions of culture? 
2) what do all men share !*dth each other? 

At times Anthropologists virtually despaired of ever arriving at any 
firm list of cultural universals. During the 1930s, cultural relativists 
were so extreme that they argued it was impossible ever to interpret one 
culture to menbers of another cult\jre. They held 13iat within any cuLtuacBl 
system there was a perfect logic understandable only in terms of that 
system, arid umintelligible in any other system. Prom an academic point 
of view this might be true, although few Anthropologists today hold such 
an eKtreme position. Ironically, the very men who argued that point had 
long experiences in the field, living cross-culturally and relating to 
pec^le of other cultural bacl<grounds ; their lives often belied their own 
scientific positions. 

Gradually, cultural relativism has becoflfne a losefuL device for scientists 
and for any intercultural worker willing to adopt it. Stated sinply, it 
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ineans that before one can understand the background against which another 
nan operates, we must aa:ept the fact that his values, beliefs and actions 
are as real and valid an expression of the human condition as our own. In 
other words, we cannot place moral value on Ifhe customs of another people 
and then hope to understand them. This is sinply extending the objectivity 
of science into the human sciences. Certainly a Geologist doesn't condemn 
coal shale as imnnor>al, while praising granite as morvJL; nor does an Astronomer 
consider Mars good and Venus ixaJ. Nor can the cultural scientist or inter- 
cultural worker oonsicfer specific cultures or customs either good or bad, 
and then expect to understand the people who practice them. 

By now I3iere has developed a view that there are cultural universale, 
not in terras of specific customs'*^ but in terms of general hitman responses. 
That is , all men tend to 3?eact very much the same way under the same 
environmsntal, historical and technical conditions. "Save for the grace 
of time and place, go I," shoxald be the motto of any intercultural worker. 

The modem cultxxral sciences accept tiie idea of the psychic unity 
of mankind. Meaning, that man shares not only a generally similar physical 
shape, but an even more similar psychic shape. If this were not the 
case ~ i.e., if there was a. distinct psychological pattern for each 
place or culture — then the chances of reaching intercultural understanding 
would be renDte. Unfortunately , however, the fact Uiat we have the same 
general psychological structure does riot mean that "all people are the same." 



C^^) An exception to this is the avoidance of sexual intercourse between 
parents and children. 
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People from different cultures react quite differently.^ Hiey view reality 
differently, and assess individuals differently; -Oiey have, to use an old 
phrase, different world views. That tean has gone somewhat out of fashion 
in Anthropology, having been replaced with tJie less humanistic sounding 
tem, "cognitive systans." People from different cultures, a modem 
Anthropologist will say, have different cognitive systems. 

Now, what does that mean in terms of preparing peqple for service 
in Japan or Korea. . .or the New York ghetto. . .or an Indian reservation. . . 
or a city planning office in Nebraska? Essentially what we are saying 
is that the society into which an individual is bom provides him with a 
map of the universe which serves to guide his actions vjs-a-vis his 
environment and the people with whom he comes in contact during his life. 
This map is revealed through research to be a classificatory system vMch 
allows him to identify not only his material environment, but various 
social situations, as being one thing or another. To use a simple example: 
various substances are considered either food or not food. If it's food, 
it can be eaten; if not, it can't. Sub;^tances classified as food are 
subdivided into various other cultural categories, but -Oie essential 
dichotony remains. 

For a person livii^g his whole life witiiin the cult\jQ?e of his birth, 
the cognitive map or classification system he leams is good enough. It 
is shared with the other people he meets , and guides him and othere in 



(*) An illustration of culture being an important variable even an mental 
illness is to be found in Enright ard Jaedde. 
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their relations. If, however, he moves into another culture, he finds 
to one degree or another that the categories he has learned are no longer 
relevant. Thus, food is still a category because all msn must eat. But 
what substances are considered food is a question whose answer is subject 
to dramatic change. Tate dog meat, which is perfectly digestible, and 
if properly prepared can be quite palatable. But in the United States, 
dog nieat is siirply not food. 3h the Philippines and a number of other 
places, it is food. A plate of dog meat properly identified may well 
mate an American sick. So, perhaps, will shrinp larvae, pickled crickets, 
or even raw fish. The fact that a person can become ill on perfectly 
good food makes the point of how ccarpletely culture domimtes our behavior 
patterns. 

The exairple of food is extrenely sinple, but virtually every aspect 
of behavior can be similarly categorized. Take a somewhat more oonplex 
exanple. On a recent trip to Korea, I stopped on way to the Pfeace 
Corps office one morning to have a cup of coffee in a coffee shq p. 
Now, in America a coffee shop is a category of food-dispensing store; 
we knew what in general to expect of it in terms of service, menu and 
price. The coffee shqp I went to in Iferea fulfilled virtually none of 
my expectations. I received first a cup of hot barley water. . .which I 
didn't know what to do with. Then I was presented with a raw egg and 
one^half cixp of very strong coffee. Very few of ifhe responses which I, 
as an American, knew for coffee-shop behavior were relevant to Xorean 
coffee-shop behavior. Fortunately, the shop was full, and I could watch 
what the Kc»c^ean custaners did, and by following suit (thou^ raw eggs in 



the morning are not really iry thing) get -Utrough the esqperience. This wai^ 
only one element in learning what a coffee shop was in Korea — and only a 
fragpentary lesson in learning the Korean categories of life. 

The orther way to look at experience, and one all too often adopted 
by foreigners in a foreign land, is to say soine-Oiing to Ifhe effect, 
"Koreans are sure cra:^ ~ they don't even knew what a coffee shop is." 
This irnplies, of course, that what a coffee shop is in America is the 
right, natural, reasonable model of coffee shops, and any variation theirefroni 
is not right, net natural, not reasonable. Which of tiiese approaches one 
takes will effect the way he relates to the people involved, and how he 
will decide vAiat actions to take. It is difficult to deal on an equal 
basis wi-tii a iran who, you have already decided, does things in the wrong, 
unnatural and unreasonable way. At best you can be patronizing; at worst, 
openly and unforgivably offensive. On the other hand, if one takes the 
position that Korean coffee shops (or govemnent, or family life, or what 
have you) is something about which you knew very little, but which you 
must learn about frxi^m those who alreac^ know, you have put yourself in a 
much more tenable position vis-a-vis the Koreans with whom you will be 
working. 

The purpose of cross-cultural training fop Peace Corps Volunteears, 
or bank presidents, or even the sophisticated tourist, should be to 
develop the second frame of mind. One which respects all cultures as 
e^qpressions of the universal human experience, and which does not establish 
the American (or F3rench, or Japanese, or Tongan) culture as the rcoCel 
against vshich all other cultures are measured. This is not in the least 
an easy task, and it is harder to live than to teach. The discovery that 
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one can, in Taegu, Korea, bvy a reasonable breakfast of eggs and toast 

in one store, but must run down tiie block in order to have a cup of ooffee, 

can shake the most rigid cultural relativistic resolve. 

I use examples of such things as coffee shops, but Idie same principles 
exist in every iatercultural interaction. It is sinply more difficult to 
e55)ress in words when the situation is presented in its broadest scope: 
that is, when it involves two people with entirely different views of the 
vxDrld and man's place in it, entirely different views of the nature of 
life itself. Except perhaps for philosophers, seldom do two people engage 
in that kind of discourse. We ordinajry people discover the assmptions 
of another culture lairough a multitude of daily interactions vMch, if 
oxjr mind is properly prepared, begins to structure into a pattern which 
serves to guide our action in new situations vath ^diich we are not 
experienced. Because our i>eal understanding of another culture comes in 
fragpients, it is possible to prepare a systematic training procedure which 
prepares the trainee to look at each incident in his intercultural life 
in several different ways. In this paper I present such a systena, based 
in lai^e part on the coannon basic concepts in Anthropology. . .each concept 
providing a somewhat different vantage point from which to view intercultural 
situations. The final objective, of course, is for "Oie ttmnee to enter 
service prepared to view each incident from these several points of view, 
and ccme to a conclusion about that incident. 

It is sometimes argued that this is impossible, that human behavior 
is too egocentric and unstructured to be predictable. If that were true, 
none of us could siorvive for a single day, even in Hie culture of our own 
country. Culture, in fact, is the device wherd^y men can anticipate the 
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behavior of other men iji a large degree. We do not have to analyze each 
encounter and each action of each day. Rather, we J<now what to expect, 
within liinits, when we enter a restaurant, go into a store, ask a young 
lady for a date, or tell our wives we will be late for dinner. In the 
latter case, an American mfe migjht be hurt, angry, disappointed, accepting, 
even glad that she doesn't have to pmpare dinner* All of these represent 
acceptable (no natter hew uncomfortal?le) responses, i)redictable responses^ 
If, instead, she took off her clotJies and ran shrieking into the street — 
or loc3<ed herself in her room for a week — or trded to kill you — or 
painted the hDuse bright green — you would npt ^need a marriage counselor 
to tell you that something was amiss.* 

The objectives of Cross-Cultural Training are to prepare a Peace Ccarps 
Volunteer (or anyone else) who can begin on his own to find out what the 
acceptable and predictable responses are in another system. The program 
suggested here is presented in terms of a series of interim objectives, 
all of vfhidh lead, hqpeftilly, to the final objecti.ve by increments of 
cultural e^qjansion. 

About the Exercises 

The first objective is a direct attack on Ethnocentrism,** and is 
designed to illustrate the fact that alternative solutions to problems . 
are often eqxally plausible and equally useful. 

(*) In certain cultxjres a wcman mi^t indeed protest her husband's behavior 
in extreme cases by taking off her clothes in public. 

(**) EJthnocentrism means judging all cultures by the standards of your 
culture* It should not be confused with Egoceirtrism or sinple pig- 
headdress.* A person vAro accepts the standards of arxjUier culture 
can be as obdurate as if he is operating in his own culture* 
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The first step is an abstract demonstration exercise in which tJie 
experience is created to serve as a basis for discussion of alternative 
possibilities, and extended to make the point that different cultures 
often can be looked at as differing sets of equally plausible alternatives. 
We then progress to exercises rooted in actual cultural experience. 

The secondary objective is to teaich the trainee once again to open 
his eyes to all possible relevant details., .to recognize that 1±ie categories 
of relevance taught to him as an American are not valid v^en dealing, let 
us say, with a Japanese and Korean card game. If he is to learn the game, 
he must learn the new categories of relevance. In addition, watching a 
game being played without previously knowing the rules is a microoosmic 
exanple of learning a new culture by experience and observation. 

The final exercise in the series is designed to put ti"ie trainee an an 
actual cultural experience without structure, in order to see if 1±ie pluvious 
controlled experiences have helped him open his eyes to possible new 
relevancies and/or differences. The recognition of differences, of course, 
forces the trainee to think of his own culture, as well as of that of the 
new situation. 
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EXE3^CISE I 

PLAUSIBLE ALTERNATIVE 
GAMES AND EXERCISES 



To accept cultural differences as 
reasonable and plausible solutions 
to universal problems. 



EXERCISE lA, 
ALTERNATIVE CATEGORIES DEMONSTRATION 



Suggested by Willia-n Brennenan- 



( Thiis demonstration is directed toward illustrating ) 

( the fact that there inay be iri any given instance ) 

( reasonable alternati^^e ways of doing things. The ) 

( difference shown here will, of course, be an indi- ) 

( vidual difference — 'but tha discussions vdiich ) 

( follow can point \xp the fact that cultures are ) 

( much the same way. 



MATERIALS: 



A number of objects (at least 20) of different shape, 
size and color; one large table. 



DEMONSTRATORS: 



TWo or more, working in series. 



PROCEDURES: Each demonstrcitor will be introduced to the objects 

laid out on the table, and instructed to arrange ISiem 
in a meaningful way. The demonstrator is not to speak 
ior explain his aarrangement, but simply set out to 
do it, ancj having done it, leave. 

Before each demonstration, the objects are randomized * 
Trainees are asked: 

1) to note the principle 
behind each an^angeroent is; 

2) to say whether they agree or 
disagree with that arrangement. 

After all of the demonstrations have been conpletedj, 
the demonstrators are called back into the room to esqjlain 
what they had in mind. In the groupKiiscussion which 
follows, trainees will be encouraged to discuss the 
cofnparative merits of each arrangement, and whether they 
consider certain ones suitable for different purposes. 



TRADER 

RESPONSIBILmr: 



To make sure tJ^t the idea of cultural differences 
paralleling individual differences ai^ made explicit. 



(*) Acknowledgement does not suggest that a given exercise was invented 
by a specific individual, but rather that it vhs developed and its 
usefulness demonstrated in training programs by ttat individual. 



EXERCISE IB 
SAKIJRA CARD GAME* 



( This exercise is aimed at illustrating cultural ) 
( differences from an actual cultural context, and ) 
( to sensitize them to detailed observations, ) 
( thereby seeking relevance in the cultural context) 
( in which they find themselves* ) 



MAIERIALS: 



A deck of Sakura cards. 



DEMONSTRATORS; 



Four. 



PROCEDURES: Small groups of trainees are required to vatch 

vathout asking questions as the denonstrators play 
a game of Sakura at a regular pace of approximately 
30 minutes o 

At the end of the dernonstration, the trainees are given 
the deck and asked to arrange it in suits, explaining 
\4hy they place various cards in the same suit* They 
are then asked to try to play the game which they saw 
demonstrated, proceeding on their own hypothesis of the 
rules as constructed fron their observations. Next 
they are asked to fornailate a numba? of questions 
they need answered about the game, in orcter to play it 
more expertly. At this point, one or more denonstrators 
may be brougiht in to act as informants. 



TRAINER 

RESPONSIBILHY: 



To make sure that trp,iryees understand aspects 
of the game are judged relevant by Jeqanese and/or 
Korean culture, and to point out the process of 
observation analysis and experimentation in learning 
to play Sakura ~ and comparing this to the broader 
busine^js of leamiiig a cultura. 



FINAID: Once "tiiey have learned the game, traixiees can be asked 
to role-play Sakura, i»e., play it the way they saw it 
played ly dhe denonstrators. 



(*) The rules of this game or the Filipino game (see Eicercise 3A) are 
not given because of space limitations. If soneone \4lx> knows these 
games is not available, other games should be substituted. 



EXERCISE IC 



ROLE-PIAYING CRITIQUE 



( This demonstration should further encourage ) 

( the trainee to analyze observed behavior in ) 

( a cultural context, i.e., attenrpt force ) 

( field analysis; it should also help develop ) 

( his sensitivity to the fact that behavior ) 

( in all cultures is patterned and to a degree) 

( predictable • ) 



MATERIALS: 



Video-tape, cameras, monitor. 



DEMONSTRATORS: 



T^x> or more. 



PROCEDURES: 



The demonstrators, preferably of two different ethnic 
backgnoxjnds, should act out a short vignette (not more 
than 15 minutes) wherein a problem is presented for 
solution and two alternatives are offered: 

1) an American alternative; 

2) a Host Country alternative. 

The playlet should ccine to a conclvision with one or the 
other of the alternatives being selected. 

Afterwards the trainees should be asked to discuss ISie 
merits of the alternatives. . .why they feel the actors 
took the position they did... something about the status 
and cultural position of the actors, etc. Ihey should 
be able to demonstrate with words and action the specific 
features of the playlet \Adch support their specific 
contentions. 



TRAINER 

RESPONSIBILTIY: 



To encourage, clarify, discuss, etc., besides raising 
points which trainees appear to have missed or not 
elaborated. 
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EXERCISE ID 



OBSERVATION EXERCISE 



( This exercise, when presented after the ) 
( other three, will he useful in developing ) 
( actual observational skills in on-goir^ ) 
( cultural situations. ) 



MATERIALS: 



None. 



DEMONSTR^RS: None. 



PROCEDURES: Trainees should be serrt into the local COTinunity, 

preferably in pairs, and when possible for an entire 
afternoon. Their instructions should be to look at 
the camwnity in t^.3 cf identifying differexK^es, 
either major or minox-, between the local comnunity 
and any other cojmtunity with v*iich they have had 
experience. 

Upon returning, they should be asked to discuss these 
differences in the following teifins: 

1) what are they? 

2) why do you think they have developed? 

3) do they solve the same problem as the other 
culture alternative? 

4) how much more would we have to know to really 
answer these q\iest5.ons? 



TRAINER 

RESPONSIBILITY: 



To encourcige discussion; to reveal strengths and weaknesses 
in observation; to know the comnunity well enough to bring 
up differences not noted by trainees; to introduce formally 
the idea of fom and function.* 



(*) cf Linton, Ralph, The Study of Man 



EXEKCISE 2 

INFORMATION GATHERING 



• To provide opportunity for the trainee to 
observe actual cultural situations, with the 
object of learning as nruch about a coirniunity 
as possible. 

©To point out the relevance of tilings one sees, 
and demonstrate how seemingly uiiimportant 
tilings can be xised as a basis for speculation 
about the nature of the ccimtunity. 



EXERCISE 2A 



NO QUESTIONS ASKED 



( Ihis demonstration exercise is suggested ) 

( as a means of getting trainees to abandon) 

( their previously learned categories of ) 

( relevance 5 and see all of their surroundings) 

( as possibly offering clues to the nature ) 

( of the situation in which they find ) 

( themselves, ) 



MATERIALS: None, save perhaps a notebook for each trninee. 



PROCEDURES: Trainees should be sent into the comiunity for at least 
one afternoon with instructions to learn as much about it 
as possible without asking direct questions — preferably 
without asking questions at all. 

This should be followed by group discussions, large or 
small 5 in which the trainer asks specific questions 
about the ccmminity. 

COfWENT: This is a free-form e>cercise and difficult to control. 

It requires that the trainer have a good knowledge of 
the cdrmunity and be alert to any errors in observation. 
Sample questions: 

1) What is the religious ma3<eup of the comnunity? 

2) What are sane of the things people do for 
entertainment? 

3) Are there ethnic differences in entertainment 
activities? 

4) What volunteer av service organizations are tiiere? 

5) Where do these clubs meet? 

6) Describe sometjiing of the economic structure 
of the tovm. 

7) I'Siere would you gp to buy 

furniture 

liquor 

clothing 

a scret^iver 

saijnin 

beef stew 

8) l-ihat forms of public transportation are there? 

9) What strikes you as distinctly American? 
10) l^t strikes you as distinctly non-American? 
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EXEa^CISE 2B 
ASKING QUESTIONS 



( This is an elaboration of Exercise 2A ) 
( and enables the trainee to expand his ) 
( ability to cx>llect infornBtion by asking ) 
( questions as well as observing. ) 



None, save perhaps a notebook for each trainee. 



This should not be done in a single day; rather, trainees 
should be encouraged to go into the coiHnunity on each of 
several days and evenings (perhaps a weekend, as well) 
and begin to involve themselves in activities which bring 
them in contact with local people. 

Once or tvace during this exercise trainees should be 
assembled for group discussions, in order to elaborate 
on the observations made in Exercise 2A. Trainers 
should encourage detailed description of the observed 
and learned evidence. Emphasis should be placed on the 
importance of listening to what people say to you and 
to each other. 



Sample questions for the group discussions: 

1) \^t districts or areas- in this coffmiunity are 
particularly i^levant to the local people? 

2) Is the local cultural geography the same as 
the official map geography? 

3) Going north of town, what is the first place 
you come to? 

H) Going south of town, what is the first place 
you come to? 

5) How do local people describe directions? 

6) Demonstrate how two local people greet each other. 

7) In greeting procedures, are there differences 
arising from ethnic origin, age, etc.? 

8) Characterize the general impression you have of 
the people, and support with evidence. 

9) How are these people the same/different as to 
Mainland toericans? 

10) How do you know if a resident is Japanese, Filipino, 
Portuguese, etc.? 
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11) 

12) 
13) 
1«+) 



l^Jhere are the goverroient offices? 
I'Jho is the Mayor/what is he mayor of? 
VJhat is unique about Colonel Sanders Chicken Shack? 
Do people seem inforn^d about: 



local political affairs? 
national? 
international? 



• PERSONAL 
AWARENESS: 



15) What can you say about familial behavior patterns? 

16) Can you demonstrate how teenage boys and girls 
interact in public? 

17) What is the major objection people here have to hippies? 

18) Look at the menu at Cafe 100 and discuss it in terms 
of the ethnic history of the island (also Tex Drive Inn 
in Honokaa, etc.) 

19) Where do most of the ethnic Havaiians live? 

20) What does the Hawaiian state flag look like, and v^y? 

These questions in no way exhaust the possibilities. The 
trainer must be alert to follow; the openings provided in the 
discussion J, rather than adhere to this or any other list. 
What this list does, essentially, is help the trainer keep 
the discussion open. 

The major effort here is to encourage the trainee to draw on 
his total experience in the ccMnunity as a guide to his 
actions in relation to the community. Trainers should be 
alert for ethnocentric judgpients (i.e., they seemed more 
intelligent because their kids were all in college) and for 
pre-judgments (i.e., the assunption that the racial situation 
locally parallels that on the mainland) . The trainer must be 
ready to point out these errors quickly and forcefully 
(avoiding, if possible ad hcminum conments, but at 13ie same 
time not skipping over Inqportant issues si«5>ly to avoid 
enibarrassrfteiYt) • 



In this exercise the trniner should also encourage the trainee 
to examine his own responses to the new sittiation: hew did 
he feel having a Japanese dentist . . .v*iat does he think of a 
government almost entirely operated hy non-^*dtes* ; .how does 
he respond to the style and condition of housing. ..style of 
dress... to people smiling at him frequently.. .to being called 
over by groups of men or boys to talk? 

These responses must be analyzed in terms of how an American 
is apt to respond to "personal" questions, etc. 
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EXERCISE 3 



CULTURAL AND SOCIAL DYNAMICS 



It is important to convey to the trainee through 
esqjerience that human behavior is not random and 
idiosyncratic, but that it is to a large degree 

# systematic 

♦patterned 

•predictable. 
In short, there are natural laws of social and 
cultural behavior, no less amenable to understandir^g 
than "tiiose revealed in the so--called hard sciences. 



EXERCISE 3A 



THE FILIPINO GAME 
Suggested by Sylvia Dam 



(.This demonstTHtes the principle of ) 

( reciprocity and social investment. ) 

( It also performs another function ) 

( in its home context: that of ) 

( constantly reminding the members ) 

( of such a traditional society how ) 

( things should be done. ) 



MATERIALS: Enough game boards and playing pieces to provide one set for 

each pair of players. 



EEMONSTRATORS: A single instructor to explain the rules and supervise play. 



PROCEDURES: Have the trainees play the game several times, until they 
understand the rvles and can play skillfully. 

Discuss the game in terms of reciprocal social investment. 
Make the point that while Americans tend to shy away 
from recognizing this pattern, we do it, too: Christmas 
Cards and presents beitjig an ijitpcrtant example. (Dear 
Abby axxi Ann Landers regularly have questions about the 
propriety of giving and receiving gifts, etc,) Ask 
the trainees to provide other examples from their own 
experience. Encourage them to voice their feelings about 
this kind of behavior. . .American pattern. Relate such 
behavior to the interdependence of men, pariricularly where 
governmental axvi quasi-governmental institutions for social 
security do not exist, or are inefficient. Read feedback 
incidents from PCVs who have encountered and failed to 
under??tand this principle. 

In Philippines use eH:ainple of ccfiq)adre system; in o13Ter 
countries use other relevant exiiplesr 



TRAINER 

RESPONSIBIIHY: Coordinator should at least have read Mauss* and be 

equipped with enou^ personal experience or ethnographic 
examples to support the discussion, and prove the 
universality of this principle. 



(*) Mauss, Marcell, The Gift. 
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EXERCISE 3B 
THE STATUS GAME 



( To demonstrate the proposition that ) 
( social status is not an abstract, ) 
( and that it is made evident by day- ) 
( to-day behavior. ) 



MATERIALS: None needed, though taping might be advisable for playback 

and analysis. 



DEMONSTRATORS: The trainer. 



PROCEEWRES: Have individual trainee s role-play the following encounters: 

1) facing a judge in traffic court for 
having run a red li^t; 

2) asking a professor for an extensic^ 
on a term paper; 

3) ordering a hamburger in a Kmall restaurant; 
U) ordering a ccmplete dinner with wine 

in a large restaxjtrant; 

5) having one's shoes shined; 

6) meeting the Governor at an official fijaiction. 
These role-plays should be done r«ther oanpletely. 
The trainee should be asked what preparatory steps he 
would take for the encounter, i.e., clothes, grocming, etc. 
The trainer should be prepared to supply details of 
background and settirjg if requested. 

Each role-*play should be discussed and analyzed in terns 
of what behavioral changes the trainee displayed. Each 
trainee should do at least two of the encounters. 

Host Country Nationals could be interjected into the 
discussion to provide contrasting opinions, or they could 
be taped in similar role-plays for the trainees to watch 
for contrast to Uieir own behavior* 



TRAINER 

RESPONSIBILITy: Should be familiar with the chapter on status and role 
in Linton.* 



(*) Linton, Ralph, The Study of Man . 
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EXERCISE 3C 
THE S»!BOL GAME 



( To demonstrate graphical ly ) 
( how we use synibals to she^ ) 
( our en^/irorment* ) 



MATERIALS: 



Various, as selected. 



DEMCX^SIEATOPS: 



The trainer. 



PROCEEURES: Display a collection of symbols, fran stop signSj PEACE 
signs, eagles, etc., to symbols fran other cultures. 
Trainees should then be asked to tell what they isean. 
If they fail to identify those fram other cultures, ttie 
trainer should esqjlain them fully. 



TRAINER 

RESPONSIBILTrY: 



Ihe discussion i*ich follows should focus on the arbitrary 
nature of the symbol: why was this particular sjmbol chosen? 
why is a V sign indicative of Peace, thou^ conceived in war? 
what symbols besides long hair no longer denote what they 
formerly did? 

Various words can be picked and repeated the group to 
denonstrate that the sounds we lose are sinply 6^iix>ls which 
have no natural or intrinsic meaning, but to ^*dch we have 
given fixed meaning. 

Tvaijmes might respond wi*tii unusual interest to the question 
of hoi7 thsy know a person is male or female; it shcxGLd reveal 
to them that mudi of -at they aocspt as natusrol is in fact 
arbitrary and symbolic. 
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EXEK:3[SE 3D 

THE MISTAKDI STEREOOYPE 
Developed by Willfam Brennefran 



( Tb illustrate thdt (1) it is difficult ) 

( if iiot ijrpossible to make acct2r>ate ) 

( detenniDation of race or nationality ) 

( based on physiccd characteristics alone ^ 

( and that our picture of such and such ) 

( a race or nationality is a stereotype; ) 

( and (2) that we generally rely on ) 

( cultural clues to determine race or ) 

( nationality, though we often do net ) 

( realize it. ) 



MAIERIAU?! 



I brie. 



KMDNSTRATORS: toe (described below). 



PBOCEDURESi A persbn v*io can act li3ce, or vho appears to be, of one 

racial or ethnic stxjck is invited to speak to tJie trainees 
on some subject. The specific country or race of the 
person is not mentioned in the introuvction. 

After the speedi, the trainer should ask if the trainees 
can identify the person's origin. ^*hen they have made 
their guesses, the trvth should be told ~ and the 
discussion directed to an exploration of v4iy tbe guesses 
were loade, i.e., i^iat /toerdoans think that Indians, 
Chinese, etc., should lode like.. .and in what ways 
this person varied from the stereotype. 



TRAIN ER 

RESPONSIBILnV: 



To properly introduce the d em on s trator^ and lead the 
discussion quickly touv^rd the objectives. The trainer 
should be wary of trainees arming that they have been 
inanipulated. They have not. 
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EXE3?CISE 3E 
TOE OCCURATION STtWJOIYPE 



Suggested by Stuart Keams 



( To illustrate to young Axiericans hew ingrained ) 

( certain attitudes about race and ethnic back- ) 

( ground are in our cultxjone, and how culture can ) 

( force one to make judgments ^ich are against ) 

( his or her individual desires. ) 



MAnmALS: 



Vtorksheets described below. 



DEMCJNSTRATORS: None. 



PROCEDURES: 



A worksheet containing a list of occupati^>ns is handed 
tG the trainee, A saniple list: 



jockey 

Army officer 
professor 

airline stewardess 
itinei^ant harvest-worker 
service^station attendant (in Alabama) 



banker 
laundress 
pullman porter 



bootblack 
hippie 

airline pilot 



The traines should be asked to indicate the racet sex, 
years of edixation of each occupation. In addition, he 
shculd be presented wiUi a star^ard adjective test-sheet 
and asked to supply the three adjectives he thinks nost 
appropriate to eacih occi5>ation. 



RESPONSIBILnY: 



Many trainees will protest that while thsy do put down 
•'black*' as the race of a bootblack, they do it only because 
it is tnjB — not becaxjoe they approve of it. The trainer 
should then point out that they have responded to a 
cultural pattern, not to their own judfjnent, and ask why 
such answers are true. In all probability the trainees will 
also answer 'Vale" for banker or airline pilot, etc, ; 
the basis for these jud^'Trents should be discussed in order 
to illustrate how patterns of occupations are detexmined 
by cultural attitudes about age, sex, race, etc, and to 
\ghat extent they are participants in iJiese cultural patterns. 
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TRAIMER'S IIOTES 



The role of Trainer in these exercises is to induce discussion, guidii>g 
it toward the revelatijon or disoovexy of tJie principjles and objective's liiat 
have been set forth. He should not, hcwever, cane to believe too rigidly in 
the proposition that trainees will — in a limited tiine wil3i a limited number 
of exercises and Uve diversions of techiical and language trainii>g — always 
make a "disoovery" without assistance* Quite thr; oontrwy, in my experience. 
Ihe principles whidi we wish to illustrate are so obvious and pervasive that 
oftentimes they are not seen by trainees, particularly those used to "psyching 
out" professors* Trainers most then be able to make the point, as xmobtrusivtsly 
as possible ~ but Natter obtt\isively than not at alll 

Tt>ainee8 will sometimes be disgruntled and in effect, "If you had 
told \js that in the first place, we would have seen it*" That nay be, and 
the Ti>fidner may wish to provide po?e-exercise briefings or lectures* He m^, 
acoording to his style or that of the training group, wait until after the 
exercise to make his point; discovery of patterns is a t*.vO-«ay street, and 
the T^:^ain§5r should not assume every group is identical* 

On occasion trainees are surprised and quite in awe at what the Trainer 
hm- seen or kncf/^ that they don't* In such ceises they often excuse themselves 
by saying, "Vtell, I could have done that if I were an Anthropologist (or 
Psychologist, or had lived overseas for two years)*" That may be ego-gratifying 
for the T^rainer, but it is counterproductive if he smiles archly and allows 
that impression to stand* 

The point is that the trainee is fully capable of seeir^ and doing these 
^Oungs for himself • 
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Observational Skills 

Culture, while expanding the potential of the huran species, often 
appears at least to limit the scope of the individual: learrdi^ one's own 
culture, alCTig the road frcm infancy to adulthood, is a natter of isolatijig 
those aspects of daily experience v*uch are relevant to the cultural 
categories of one's society. 

A case in point is 1^ Washo Indiax\s of Nevada and California, vho were 
often reported on in the late 19th and early 20th centuries as despised and 
dcnjoralized scavengers, subsistii>g in large part by begging, picking through 
town dxmps and garbage )-ieaps, wearing cast-off clothingt etc. Talk to an 
older \tesho, however, and the period takes on the glow of a Golden Age.* 
It was a tijT« of plenty, game was still abundant, garo laws did not effectively 
restrict huntij)g and fishing, v*iite settleraents had not irpingcd on nuch of 
their traditional range, and the appearance of the v^te man had opened xxp 
many nei^ oppor tu nities. To Washo h unt er s and gatherers, even a town dui^ was 
a treasure trove. . .begging frcm white peof^le or sellix\g wildcat meat to ChiricBe 
railway workers provided wonderful alternatives to the send-starvation of 
winter. . .clearing land for ridiculously low fees v'^s to thm a fantastic 
opportunity to earn iroriey by doing v*iat they would have done anyway, i.e. , 
ooUect wood for the cold weather. 

Another way to examine this Farx>position is to think of children who 
constantly see things that adults no lonj^er notice. Our adult "ser^/ice" to 
them is to tell them constantly which of the thirds they see and cc m nent on 
<s relevant to their lives, as defined by our culture. By the time they are 
adults, they have, in mDst cases, sirply stopped seeing the ^irrelevont^ 
things. To enter another culture is to find yourself in a situation \*ere 
(•) Downs, James F., S>e TVo Vtarlda of tha VhshO t 
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the instmrtions on relevancy received in childhood are no longer valid; you 
nust begin to see as a child again; you raist be instnxrted as to the patterns 
of relevancy of that culture. The alternative is to see the phenonena of th^ 
new culture — twt classify it aooording to the cat^ories of your original 
culture. An exarnple of this is dencnstrated in virtually every Peace Corps 
trainii>g program in Hax-aaii: it is the case of the sumo rirg. 

Prordnent in one of Hilo's parks is e structure that looks nuch like a 
picnic pavilion. . .or, as Hawaiian usage has it^ a lanai it . .perhaps a bandstand. 
At seme point in the program trainers usually ask if trainees have seen this 
stnjcture. Sure they have, '^^t is it?^ they are then asked. The answers 
are predictable: pavilion^ lanai t bandstand » \ihst have you. But they're 
wrong, for this stnjcture is built in an absolutely unique way: 



IVainees are usually anazed, if not erhbtirrassed, when told that it is 
the ring for loceil girp contests (Japanese wrestling) . Once this is pointed 
out, trainees can usually see how different it is from the other types of 
stnxrture. What has happened is that mentally the viewer has chai>ged the 
structure to fit the preconceived categ<:a?ies of stmrtures found in parks. 
Ignorii^g the differences, he has chosen the rrost likely oq^lanation prcvided 
by his culture* 

What if, in his ignorance, he had set \xp a picnic under its roof? At 
best he would have seened ridiculous, at vorst hi^ily offer^ive* 




ACRJAL 



PAVILION 



BANDSTAND 
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Fom and Function 

Orie of the sturhblir^g blocks to cultural under^anding is that men often 
<te things in different cultures vAiich a^pggar to be the same. All too often 
the fonn of an artifact or custom or practice turns out to be the same» but 
its place within the context of that culture, i.e. , its function , is not* 

An axe, for instance, is a tool in America; it cuts vjood and does a 
nunber of other useful jobs, VJe Joxw the place of the axe in our system, 
Amor>g zrany gro^>s of Australian aborigines, the axe is also a tool, but it is 
Bcmething else as well- Axes being hard to come by, they are tisually limited 
one to a family, and remain in the possession of the father. In fact, the 
axe beocmes the symbol of his authority, and other menibcrs of the family v*jo 
need the axe must come to him and ask for it, thereby owistantly demonstrating 
his position as leader and director of family affairs, Ihe social Btructura 
of one such tribe was virtually destroyed by an ill-advised attenpt to 
introduce easily obtaijiable axes.* Lest we think this is too remote and 
exotic an cxarnple, ask yourself what WDuld happen if we substituted American 
for Australian, and autcmobile for axe? 

The usefulness of the form-function concept is not limited to materiaX 
culture. Social forms, custcmary practices, political forms — anything at 
all may have sane different fuxKtions in a society, A sensitivity to the 
fact that thii>gs vfiich look similar, or even identical, may not bo the same 
thing in two different cultmnal contexts is essential for really successful 
work in the intercultxs^ sitiaation. Trainers should by all means resd 
Ralph Linton (op cit) on this subject, 

(*) Sharpe, luristan, "Stone Axes for Sireel," in Spicer, 
Hman Problems and Technological Q ar>ge. 
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Guiding the trainee to the discovery of Tom and Rinction through 
experience is a difficult problem, and one for vdiich I, at least, do not 
have neatly planned exercises. I suggest here a mamber of possible ways to 
arrive at the objective; all of them may work sane of the time for sane 
people. The basic issue is that the Trainer himself be alert and sensitive 
to these concepts, and able to suggest oxanples frcm daily e^q^erience. 

For instance, most training grcx^ will usually develop a special 
syrribolic system of their own which has little meaning outside the group. 
Vat infrequer^tly they vdll seize \xpcs\ events or material objects as symbolic 
of certain groiq> patterns, i^a., in jokes, solidarity in the face of 
outsiders, etc. By pointing out hour they use l^se thir^, one begins to 
illustrate the concept. Regular volleyball games may simply be sp orting 
activities for recreation and physical fitness, or they may beoone the focus 
of a subtle fom of oorpctition between staff and trmnees, thereby placing 
the trainees on an equal basis. Volleyball thus serves a special function 
without altering its form. 

TWps to a local museum may provide an opp ortunity to point out 
artifacts of different cultures viiich, different as they may seem, served 
much the same function in that cultxire as some other object does in curs. 
Or the obverse m^ be true: an artifar t vAiich looks much the sane as 
sanething we have has an entirely different place in our society. 

Possibly a reading assigrment ~ say, the article on axes by Sharpe 
(op cit) ~> can be givexu The trainee could then be asked to consider 
Anerioan society and make a sinple word replacenent in the article, using 
Aaerican material and social culture. This mi^rt lead the trainee to 
examine his own culture more closely, and in so doing reveal these useful 
concepts to him. 
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Even in the interest of maintaining the principle of experiential 
learning, one should not ignore the value of a good and interesting lecturer • 
Such a person can draw, from the previous life-experience of the trainees, 
illustrative naterial with vfriich to nail down his point. The net result of 
this is to expand experiential lea3ming, not abandon it. 
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COMMUNITy INVOLVEMENT 

The foregoing exeaxdses are, I believe, useful in freeing the trainee- 
mind from the cultural restrictions vM^.^h have been placed on him in his 
life before coidng to training. They provide concrete and nore or less 
controllable situations and experiences which can be made the basis of 
exploration.. .exploration of ideas and attitudes about American culture 
and culture in general. It should be eirphasized that the process of 
discovery of these concepts and attitudes, while based on a Second Culture 
e^qjerience, is in fact one of examining one's own reactions and judgments, 
i.e., American culture. Thus, one of the goals of these and similar 
exercises is to force the trainee to look at himself as a product of 
American culture, and look at American culture itself as a product 
different only in degree from any other cultural e>qpression. 

Although young Arr^ricans react very violently when told this, they 
are, as much or more than any other generation ever produced, ethnocentric 
and culturally inperialistic to the highest degree. While they may be 
very critical of American cultural patterns and American foreign policy, 
they believe^ almost to a n«n. in the ability of Americans to influence 
anything and anybody in the world. Their view is that this powerful 
culture should e^^rcise its power only for good*..13iat is, policy should 
be changed. As much as the most cfered-in-the wool colonialist, th^ do 
not question our ability to do this. Perhaps nothing is as difficult 
for them to accept as the idea that America and Americans — of whatever 
political or philosophical persuasion — are as much chips in the current 
of history as the tiniest and most backward nation. Nor do they really 
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believe that de%-slopment changes for better or v5orse vdll not oom about 
unless the people of the recipient culture decide that "Oiey want to make 
tbcr^e changes. 

In opinion, mudi of the demoralization of Peace Corps Volunteers 
overseas is based on 1±ie discovery that Indian villagers have their own 
qpinions, and Korean government officials insist on exercising their own 
authority, quite without regard to the opinions of the well-roeaning, 
obviously liberal, perhaps even a bit revolutionary ATerican in their 
midst. Of ooxirse, anyone with a proper understanding of the cultural 
phenomenon will be able to oope with this realization, but a person 
who is not so prepared will find himself in trouble. 

The question then is, how can we convey this realization to the 
trainee? Uie preceding exercises are a help in starting the process, but 
it is doubtful that any number of contrived exercises can effect the 
char^ of attitude we are seeking. Actual e>q)Osure to culture, consciously 
seen as culture, is I4ie only way one will really learn about culture. 

There have been many atten^yts in Peace Corps training to include 
cultxiral exposijones of one kind or another* As noted in my previoxis 
trends article (pp cit) , much of the Ccmraunity Involvement work which has 
been done in Peace Ctarps has been predicated on the idea that trainees 
should be placed in situations approximating those they will deal with 
CSX assignment. I do not believe this is true, nor is it possible. In 
a sense, it is like assuming that a recruit can be trained more effectively 
on the battlefield, or on a simulated battlefield wi15i live amnunition 
and real shells exploding, and real dead men being carried away. /Diroughout 
history, the behavior of untrained volunteer troops tiircMn desperately 
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into battle has shown that this is not tne. It is no different for those 
who advance into liie- lonely battle for peace ^ struggling witJi 13\e problem 
of a new and different culture. Ihe criteria for plciining Ooimfianity 
Involveinent should rot be how much like the assignment it is, but rather, 
how different from the trainee's previous experience is it? 

This, araang oUier things, broadens the possibilities for Ccwiinunity 
Involvonent activities. The comnunity need not be linguistically or 
culturally th^e sane as the one to vMch the trainee will be sent; it need 
only be different frcm anything he has Jowwn. In sojne cases the diffejrenoe 
will not be narfced. All training facilities are not conveniently located 
near IiKiian reservati^s or Hie Mexican border or in Hawaii, or even near 
a ghetto (that current catch-all of American do-goodism) , Any of these 
situations can be useful, but we must reniember that for tiie average \JD?ban 
and suburban American college-student, w^^iite rural America is a different 
culture — even if the inhabitants are not black, not poor, not really 
in need of "help." We should remember, too, that the trainee has, foo? 
the most part, been isolated in that peculiar world called Education for 
at least 20 yea3?s. The real world of his own hametown, with its Elks Club 
and skidrow and country club^ well be as foreign to him as Singapore. 

I have been surprised and shocked at tha relative ignorance of most 
trainees about the actual power-structure of their own hometcwn — vMch, 
of course, -tiiey left after high school in order to attend college. Most 
present-day Peace Corps trainees have never belonged to, and in most cases 
never attended a servace-club meeting. . .have never been in a police station 
(or known a policeman). . .have neitiier been members of nor attended meetings 
of a union, chamber of comnerce, or what have you. College has taught 
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them a number of shibboleliis, cliches and generalities about the power- 
elite and powei^structure and establishment, but in fact th^ have no idea 
that a part of the power-elite, on the local level at least, may be the 
local realtor, or the manager of the local factory, or the president 
of the local college. Th^ have little, idea how local decisions are made. 
Without that kind of k^iowledge, without having seen somethir/ig of how local 
society works ~ vdiether theirs, the Hawaiians, the Navajo Indians, or 
vdiat have you — they will be ill suited to understand the nyun in Yovea 
or the barrio in the Philippines. 

So even a nomal American hcffnetor^n or city can be used as a base for 
Camanity Involvement exercises if, during such a training period, the 
trainee is p roperly prepared and properly supported . On the other hand, . 
Comnunity Involvement may be of no benefit whatever, even if conducted 
in the country of assignment, if it is iiproperly planned, if the trainee 
is unprepared for it, if he is not properly svpported during this period. 

In the past> experience within communities has certainly not been 
ignored in Peace Corps training. However, it has seldom been planned 
properly or supported adequately. In essence, trainers have appeared 
to believe that there was something in the air which, if breathed deeply, 
would inibue Ite trainee with cross-cultural sensitivity. Much the same 
attitiide seems to be part of much of the thinking which supports total 
in-country training. One outstanding fact musi: be remenbered about 
e3q)osure to a new camiunity: simple ea^sure, no matter for hew long, 
carmot be guaranteed to develop the attitudes and skills and iinderstanding 
needed in a good or even minimally adequate Volunteer. Often quite the 
opposite is true, and camiunity exposure can becone counter-productive and 
actually prevent further learning. 
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The first factor in considering Cosanunity Involvement work is to 
think about the phrase itself. The issue is ocBraaiity , And for all too 
many such events, the actual focus is a fandly. Vte are really taUdng 
about faidly live-ins. I have vjritten about this before,* and AID even 
more convijioed than I was at ±hst tine that living with a family as a first 
and primary focus of training in this country or in-country is almost 
totally counter-productive. 

Living with a family, even vAien sharing cultural values, is not easy. 
Adjustments for both host and guest have to be made. Add to this the 
carplications vMch develop v*sen the outsider is totally unprepared for 
the different cultural patterns of the family, and said family is not at 
all sure vghat tiie outsider e^q^ects. In short, the problems in this 
situation are so ccnplex — particularly if language differences or vast 
social distai^ce, or both, exist ~ that the live-in becomes, not a matter 
of leamii>g, but a matter of survival* 

The trmnee thrust into this foreign situation without proper 
prepar a tion must ccme to sane modus vivendi with *lii8 family.** Having 
attained that balance and developed a riiythm of co-existence, no fiiatter 
how different from their normal lives or his, he has a ri^ to expect, 
becaxose the training institution created the situation in the first place, 
that he has learned something. . .that he has survived and bxnae expert 
cross-culturally. Once having decided tills, he becomes a difficult 
student, one \i)o qxiestions he should do anything mare. 



(*) trends ^ op cit.; Wi^t, et al. , pa^ 05-6. 
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My cwn investigations have satisfiod me that, in fact, he tends to 
retreat into t±e protecticn of the fandly. He will vise kinship tcms 
and speak of "ny nother^' or *'ny father," but not tew that the "father* 
is having an affair with the neighbor's wife, or where the men gather 
to discuss politics, or any nuiter of oti>er facts of extrene inportance 
in xjnderstanding his oocimnity > Mor will he really uncierstand the 
obligations a "son" should have toward a "father/' 

•It may well be that family will ocnsciously protect hia from 
the ccccunity; his presence may confer prestige ipon them, or it may 
subject them to criticiBm vfriich they must counter by one iseans or another. 
Not infrequently the trainee is, Jcnowingly or not, occvj^^ying the bed of 
one of the mcCTbers of the family. Even if he is trying hanJ to oonfcra 
and adjust, his liJces and dislikes beccrra clear. ..his responses to such 
things as lack of privacy or a casual ariitude about private property 
ei'Oier are nade clear, or repressed and turned into €ffiger — ang^ at 
hijnself, his host and their* culture, or the Peace Corps, or the tr«inii>g 
institution. In a jxutshell, the family live-in approadi provides too 
much of a foreign culture too soon. To survive this exposure, the trainee 
turns off his learning apparatus and turns on his survival apparatus • 
But having survived, it is difficult, pertiaps ijrpossible, to convince 
the trainee that he has anything more to learn abcwt living in another 
culture. The living may be an irrportant person2d and emotional e^qpericnoe^ 
but it is siizply, in my cpinicn, not an efficient learning caq^crienoe. 

All the more so because the feerdly live-in is seldom used as a basis 
for detailed and scmewhat objective exOTinaticn of iJhat goes on in the 
family as a means of attaining greater understanding. I have pa?evixx4sly 
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suggested that it ndght be difficult to cnooonage host famiUfts to talk 
about their trainee guests; at that tine I did not anticipate what appears 
to be the inajor probLen: the difficulty of encouraging trainees to taUc 
about their hosts or about their own experience. This is, to one degree 
or another, an existential generation » a generation quite ccncsTied wi^ 
privatisxn and exploitation. Many of its m erobers have an alrost iwsochistic 
urge to becorae exploiters, so that they c^tn reject the role. Thus, 
Oamunity Involverant exercises often cam a ci\>ppe r on the question, 
"Aren't we exploiting these people?"" But none about that a bit latar. 

Another attitvrle oarmonly revealed i«, •'Why talk about living with 
the faoily? After ail, we're doing it. What more is there to sayT^ 
Given the intinate ocntact with a specific family as an ag^t or 
representative of the target-culture ^ this attitude is virtually 
unassailable, and thus rwch of the learning-potential of the fandly 
live-in is lost. Except perhaps for very brief periods and for very 
specific reasons (i.e. , programs whic^ way require detailed xnlerstanding 
of familial patterns, cocking, child raising, etc.) the family live-in 
does not seem to offer the best solution to the training problem. This 
statement is made with the knowledge that it striJoes eorae very dw^ly 
and emotionally held attitudes. Peace OoB?ps and elsevihere. The idea that 
snen can beocne brothers by close associatiran is one whiA dies slouly 
arrf is constantly reinforced by student-exchange programs and the like. 
It seerns, however, that history proves differently. Intifflate association 
can produoe resentment, oontexrpt and hostility in a very hi^ degree. 
Student-exchange p rogr ^ n s have never, it would appear, reduced the willingness 
of those very students to go to war i^iiJist aa' ^ other. And, «s a matter of 
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fact, in cany cultures ~ cur c^n included ~ cne is zost litely to be 
niiixtered ty a close relative, even a spouse. 

The horror f?rtories about uisuoces^fol live* ins. whether in training 
or on Peace Oorps assigrnent, are too nuaerous to detail here. However, 
they are also too nuierous to ignore. Acxxardingly^ I suggest the following 
alternatives to the oonnLmty live-in. 

Wtclear Housing 

In a training progr a ra Where tiae is available, Oonnuiity Involvenent 
can best be achieved, I believe, by trying to put the trainee in a role 
vihich most nearly ap^anoxinates that of the regular resident of the taiTget- 
CGRcunity. Most odmurvities consist mainly of adults, working and n&intainirg 
hones. Thus, trainees should be put in as close ^spproxiiiation to that role 
as possible. In sany cases this is not too difficult to achieve. Technical 
and language-training demands can be met by regular, perhaps even daily 
attendance at sccie central site; in effect, the trainee **goes to wori^ 
just lite his neig^ibcn. Trainees should be required to meet the challer^es 
of getting utilities turned on, if thai is necessary, and of finding out 
v;here to shop, dunp gaxi>age, etc. In other words, they nust assxxoe, as 
such as possible , the duties of a householder. To do this they should do 
as nost newooners do: establish contact with their neighbors, and find 
out frcn thera the how and v^t and when of the oormnity. In this way 
ycu establish the trainee as a neig^ibor, a clearly reoogniud social role 
in virtually every ooRRunity, rather than creating a social anonaly of a 
full^grtMn can or wciiian living with a facdly to which tSiey are not related. 
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The toys tx> suxessful Nuclear Housing exercises are: 

1) Ke^ the trainee group srrall enough so that it does 
not cSocdnate ttie nei^ibarhood or provide a total 
enviroroent for the timd traix^e to hide in. Vkxn 
than six trainees per houae is perhaps too ia2tfiy» 
althOM^ in Hmf^ll have had sev^eral successful 
experiences with as many as 12 in a single group» 
if the cQccuuty was Isi^ and diffuse enou^, 

2) Ptxsvide regular discussion and f611ow-\jp. At least 
twice a week» the Nuclear Group should be invaded 
by a Mrfcer of the trflining staffs vtese job it will 
be to encourage discussion about the ooBBUiity and 
vhat the trainee is leaxning. 

The trainer should try to solicit information about population 
distribution^ residence patterns » class str\xrt\fi?e» eoormicst cultural 
patterns, religion, etc. The fact that ^ trainees have been on the 
scene only a shcrt tijw means that ^ trainer should not expect •^correct" 
infbniationj what he should expect is curiosity, attempts to gather 
infonnaticn, atteopts to analyze and speculate about the oonmunity, and 
a self-oonscious cxaniination of one's oun reactions to the experience. 

It is \J5> to the trainer to relate 13ie ocina nity experiexKse to the 
eventtial overseas assigrsnent. Obviously, in imst cases it is not possible 
to say, "It will be just lite this in Korea (or Ihailand, or Tonga)." 
However, whether in Korea or Thailand or Tonga, there will always be that 
first day in the coccuiity. . .there will alw^ be the need to Vnow detedla 
of daily life... there will always be men of great influence and men of lesser 
influence, and ^ Volunteer will have to identijfy thenu In short, the 
experience can be us«l to project the trainee, in his own mind's eye, into 
the eventual field assigment and relate the tvio experiences. At the very 
least, his experience in training can help him develop confidence about his 
ability to approach strange and/or f on ign people and initiate human contact. 
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MDst trainees are very nwch afraid of this. They really doubt their ability 
to do it. Moreover, if the tai^t-cccinLffuty is occposed of dark-ski/red 
people, the trainee carries with him all sorts of basic Anierican ejqjcctations 
v*uch inhibit hin from trying to initiate contact. 

The follcxdng quotation fran an interview with a trainee cnates this 
point, I think. Only to the degree that he was somewhat nore analytical 
of his cwi reactions does this differ greatly fro© othtar eJ^jeri^xjes* 

"I wa«> waUdng by this garage yesterday afternoon 
and a bunch of guys, Hawaiiar.s I guess, were standing 
around, kind of working on a car. One of then lookied 
UD at me and said, 'Hey, you guy — ooroe herel* Man, 
fvoBi Newark, rtew Jersey. If a bundi of dark guys 
said that to lae there, I'd split fast. But I went over 
to them, and they just wanted to know who I was, and 
they as]ced a lot about the Pf^ioe Ccarps. They got out 
sore beer and opened a bottlo for me , and we spent the 
afternoon taUcing." 

The lessons learned by that single trainee in that single incident 
oould fill a volume. Suffice to say, he will never again be able to judge 
situations totally within the oorrtext of expectaticais developed in Nei«rk, 
New Jersey. The vedue of the incident would have been far less, however, 
had the training program rKrt included an opportunity to reflect on the 
incident, to or>ganixe it well enou^ to reoount it, and to share it with 
others, who in turn discussed their cMn esqperienoes lAiich paralleled his. 
Together they were able to see that sxxh things are not necessarily just 
persorial adventures, but are perha^ patterned and shared by xtany, and 
subject to analysis and reuse in different contexts. 
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Mpdif ied Nuclear Housii^g 

Tijne, housing avadlability, or trairdng cSenands ray proclxxJe a two-week 
period for liudear Hcnjsing. TVo weeks would ©ecra to nc optijiucB for this 
sort of exercise^ but there eare possible nodifications. In Hawaii^ groups 
of trainees have been hcused in abandor^ed school buildings, old hotels, 
even a National Guard Axiicry, and have benefited from the resulting oacnuuty 
expoe\wc. (kn problem, of course, is an extrens housing shoartage, and when 
strh nodificatians are necessary car^ nust be given to carefully structuring 
the expeilenoe, so that the trainees arr act\ally trcvght into association 
with local people.* In genei^, these nodifications still require the 
regular appearance axxJ participation of a training-staff aessber with each 
group, in order to stijiulate reflection and analysis of the ooraanity 
experienoe. 

Job-Specific Oocnunity Experience 

Not infreq\uiently, techniced training requires rather extended and close 
contact with persons of a different cultural background. The most ^'TOBmai 
exaople is practice-teaching, v*uch deaands a great deal of time and attention 
ifi any educational progranu Txxxn the point of view of Cross-Cultural 'Rpainingi 
practice- teaching can be nade the focus of cross-cultural e^qperienoes without 
the necessity of progranraed specific Oorraunity Involvement periods. 



(*) Generally this has been handled by requiring sonc oopnunity-servioe 
activity to be carried out by the training gnoi4>8 during any OoBnunity 
Involveroent. Because of the ijiportance of this factor, it will be 
discussed separately. 
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The focus of the tr>adiiee's cross-cultural exercises should be the 
classrocQ and the school. Ihe saexE )drji of questions which can be asked 
of any pcpwlatixjn, or any social system, can be asked about a class: 

• ikM do children respond to teachers? 

• Hew do boys and girls interact? 

• Vlhat is the nonxal distance fbr social discourse? 

• Do people touch each other a lot, a little, not at all? 

The qoesticns are obvious and endless.* 

For cany traix«es, the atterpt to answer these questions will suggest 
the need to know soccthing of the background of the students, outside the 
classrocm. rtcm these taotivated trainees, the entire group can be enoouragod 
to explore sorething of the oocnuiity aixl horae life frooi xirdch the student 
springs. Cboe again, the trainer can ^lelp, in regular sessi^is, to make 
the connection between the need to understand the class and the cultxJEre 
from v«iich it springs , a^^ the need to understand l±ie Host Country class 
and school and culture in which it is intedded. 

Other technical/crcss-cultxiral experiences can be dealt with in the 
sane way. Trainees in H^o^aii have woor^aed with county road crews, employees 
of cooperatives, on ranches and fanns, and in nunerous other situations 
where they came in dadly and extertded contact with looal citizens whose 
life-rtyle and world-view were quite different from their own. Each of 
these situations was nade the basis for discussion and e3q>loration. 

Perscyial Involvement 

At tijaes the sheer nurbers of a training group, or the des^Wkds of 
the technical occponent, preclude any formalized Ccrarunity Involvemervt. 

(*) Murdock, 6. P. , Outline of Cultural Materials , is hi^ily reoconended 
for those seeking suggestions as to the kinds of questions. 
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How then cto v« meet stricture that culture must be learned fxm observing 
and intei:>acting with culture? The best approach may be sijiply to foniBlize 
and intensify vAat should be happening in any program in any event. Ihe 
individual trainee should be encouraged to beocce involved with local 
people in real situaticms. To do this, it is necessary to counteract the 
tendency for trainees to for^ trainir.g f^wi they have tine off on week 
ends or holidays. In Hawaii, we often are fortunate to have several 
programs operating oonoirrently. In at least one sudi program ther^ will 
be a rather formalized Cocnunity Involvenent period. Other trainees, 
hearing of this, not infrequently danand that they, too, be given the 
advantage of sudi an experience. A candid ejq>lanation of the problcns 
whi^ preclude such a program should be the begiming of individual 
involvecent. Ihen the training ijistitution should be in a position to 
suggest a wide range of possible involvements which the individual can 
seek out for himself. The list in any oonntmity is endless from going 
to a local church, to drinking in local bars, to seeking out local chaq>tere 
of organizations with which the trainee has past connections, to attending 
movies or sporting events, to taking lessons in nusic, the dance, Japanese 
fencing, or what have you, to finding service organizations whid\ might 
be able to use casual volunteer help. 

All of these provide possible points of entry into the local ccmmjnity. 
Cne such program had trainees providing f^^gimi and temporary relief for 
high school and elementary school teach^; it was enorsnxtsly successful. 
The key to this sort of involvement is the trainer, vto must be constantly 
alert to pidc \jp arty incident which seems useftil in illustrating ocno^ts 
and attitudes necessary for cross-cultural understanding, and exploit them. 
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The Job Assignroent 

For several reasons it seens less than totally efficient to sinply 
plaoe the trainee in a conntunity with instructions to interact wiUi the 
people there. 

First, such an approach flies in the face of clear-cut patterns of 
American culture. Americans are job-oriented; they need a work-oriented 
exctise for being where they are, unless tbey are clearly involved in 
recreation. To ignore this fact about American trainees is as culturally 
ijisensitive as pointing one's foot at a Thai, or slapping a Korean 
Government Minister on the baidc and calling him "Kim, ol' buddy." Moreover, 
the trainee is preparing to be a Volunteer whose reason for being in a 
ooraiwnity will be job-oriented, and training is a good time to establish 
the pattern of learning, in order to do a job. 

The second reason is that Peaoe Corps trainees, as noted earlier, are 
extremely and aAnirably sensitive to the chargp of e^oiting other i>epple 
for their own benefit, without delivering soroething in return. In fact, 
in nany rural and isolated comnunities the mere presence of strangers is 
reward enofugh for the people — providing, as it does, a break in the 
inonotany of life and new subjects for gossip and amazement. But few American 
Iroinees will easily accept that role. Nor does the fact that they are 
bringing a certain amount of xnoney into the ccnnunity inpress trainees. 
That tends to smack of "econcndc iirperialism." Iherefore, to ease the 
trainee's conscience and gain his oooperation in the training endeawr, 
a meaningful job must be provided for him. Not infrequently, trainees 
think in tenns of becoming involved in soroe ocirnunity-development project, 
an admirable but not often practical goal. Local residents very qudckLy 
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resent the young v*dte ?^ who arrives on Thursday full of connrunity plans, 
and leaves two weeks later with little acconplished save stirring up soma 
aspirations. Unless the training facility can be assured that its trainees 
can mal<e a continuing and finally carpleted effort toward scare cormiunity 
project, this type of -tiling is best avoided. 

One successful endeavor in Hawaii consists of providing manpower to 
conduct surveys. The cxirrent hxxnger for information by government and 
private agencies cannot be satisfied, in raost cases, through regularly 
appropriated funds, and IJie response to trainee information-gatherers is 
generally good. On the Big Island, trainees have collected stool sanples 
and vaccination survey data for the Heall3i Department; they have also 
conducted .s\Trveys. for the Social Security Adndnistration and the Department 
of Research and Develqpment, County of Hawaii. Such activities provide a 
rationale for the trainee to be in a oOimoinity, gives him access to local 
people, and provides an opportunity to observe and interact with the 
cowiramity. Moreover, the work itself often has ijrmediate and visible 
results, such as finding older people who are eligible for benefits of which 
they were \an5ware, or helping to solve heal-fli problems. From tine to time 
-the wore predictably doctrinaire trainee will raise the issue of working 
for The Establishment, and question the motives of Ifhe government ag^cy 
wanting certain information. This in itself can be useful in developing 
questions about the responsibility of the Peace Corps Volunteer, and his 
anticipated response to the e:q>ressed needs of officials in Btost Country 
government. In some cases the trainee is able to maJ<e the adjustment from 
ths individual-oriented college culture to IJie institution- or program- 
oriented Peace Corps culture. In orOier cases he is given an opportunity to 
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test himself against a situation whicih parallels that vdiixih he will find 
in-cx)untry — and decides voluntarily that he can't measure tp. 

A major hurdle in Hawaii has been to convince trainees that local 
pop\alations ~ de^ite housing that by mainland standards seems dilapidated, 
and despite dark skins — ar^ not in mDSt cases culturally disadvantage," 
and resent the idea that they need "help." Such work often briiigs the 
college gradiiate into direct confrontation for the first tiie with peqple 
who do not agree with his philosophic and political views. Most of the 
people he will meet gjenejrally place new job opportunities above Vietnam 
in their list of priorities. Nor have many of them found themselves 
interacting with people v*k:> often demDnstrate the rather classic, ^mtptoms 
of old-fashioned patriotism. Such esq^erienoes, if properly followed up 
and made the basis for discussion ^ are important for adjustrasnt to in-country 
assignment, as well as being ijiportant personal e>q?eriences . 

Too much enphasis cannot be placed on the need for discussion and 
follow-up. It is an illtision, often fostered by educational specialists, 
that people will inevitably discover for themselves "Oie rigjit ideas and 
right attitudes and right analysis of a situation if siiply left to ixieir- 
own" devices, or placed in the proper atmosphere. Perhaps, given unlimited 
time, tiiat is true. But a trainee, constantly prodded by the demands of 
language training, involved in technical training, and contenplating the 
decision which he must make about himself (if it is not made for him), 
cannot be expected to achieve these discoveries on schedule, as it were. 
The trainer must be able to illustrate — from what, to the trainee, way 
be totally meaningless little e:xperienoes — concepts of cultural understanding, 
and the nature of seeing and analyzing culture. In many cases, the trainee 
must be told w? at his e^qperience was all about. 



The manner of telling is most inportant. If delivered in a way that 
niakes him look foolish, scjne of the ixrpact is lost in self --defense. 
Occasionally feeling foolish never hurt anyone permanently, and certainly 
reflects Uie real world in v^ich we all play tiie fool from time to time, 
but it is at least partially counter-productive if the trainer adopts the 
attitude, "See what I know that you don't," ratiier than, "Let's discover 
this together." 

Perhaps the best person to tell a trainee the meaning of e^qjerience 
is another trainee. Thiat is, if he isn't overbearing or know-it-all in his 
a^jproach. AnlJiropology or Sociology graduates can be terribly offensive 
to their peers if they think ^diey know what cross-cultural training is all 
about, and have the air of just going along for lau^. By and large, they 
are no more prepared to cope with cross-cultural e^qjerience than anyone 
else, their Social Science training being primarily an intellectual matter. 

Whatever way -the experience is brou^t home to the trainee, the point 
is that it nust be brought home, not left hanging in the air siiply because 
theory says that 13ie trainee will realize things all by himself. That, to 
my way of -Qiinking, is total abdication of one's responsibility as a trainer 
and a teacher. 

CorKiLusions on Connamity Involvemen t 

The real heart of any Cross-Cultural Training Program is in actual 
experiences wi13i people who differ^ from those the trainee has known before « 
Therefore, any training program should be develqped around some form of 
Coniwnity Involvement. Examination of American culture, self-examination, 
short-term exercises — all prepare the trainee for Conminity Involvement, 
but do not substitute for actual comnmity wor^<. However, comwnity vwrk 
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shoiiLd not be undertaken without preparation, lb ny jnind, an ideal situation 

TfTOuld be a program which included two wedcs of Conmanity Involveipent, plus 

an equal period of In-Country Community Involvement before going on assignrrent. 

If, as is often Uie case, tine precludes such a period during U.S. 
training, Ccninunity Involvenent can be conducted in-oountry --^ if Ifhe in- 
country stafT is prepared to conduct really meaningful ocmwnity wr.^:»k, ard 
if the trainees have been properly prepared befordicjnd in the U.S. I believe 
the weight of Peace Corps experience suggests, and objective research 
woxald prove , that no trainee should be sent to in-country training vjitiiout 
a period of cultural preparation before going overseas. In short, there should 
be no total in-country training . For properly prepared trainees, however, 
in-country training can provide vital e-^jexlence. 

Conraunity Involveinsnt demands much of the trainer. Most of these 
demands must be met before training. VJaatever form of Coranunity Involvement 
is chosen, vAieliier in the U.S. or in-country, or both, the trainer must 
know the ccrrnamity. He must be fairly certain of the kinds of e3q>erience 
a trainee will encomter. He must have acceptable e>q>lanations for these 
eOTeriences. In addition, he must be able to relate his own overseas 
experiences, the e>q)eriences of the trainee, and social science concepts, 
to the assignment overseas. This requires trainers with cross-cultural 
e;^)erience and acaderdc e?q>erience in the Social Sciences, as well as a 
sensitive eye to human behavior, because this sensitivity is the basis for 
as£essii>g the success of the training program. 

There is no w^ of rating trainees involved in actual situations by 
a rigid scale. Rather, the trainer most be alert to specific instances 
vdiich suggest yihen the trainee is developing a ejlture-oriented frame of mixd. 
The right trainer can do this, the wrong one can^t. There is no way one can 
be certain., save ty observation and practice. 
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coumy-spEcin.. ACirvrms 

It is often difficult at first to convirx^e tr>adnees who are destined 
for Tonga or Korea or the Philippines that reflecting on Anerican culture 
ffid learning about Hawaiian (or Navajo or Mexican, or whatever) oxlture is 
r^vant to their eventual assigment. Nor do Country Directors or other 
country-oriented clients of Feace Corps aooept wi^Gout cavil the i<>Hi that 
it is nore efficient to learn about culture than to leam a culture, Arrf 
yet, results firm the field, and from many personal oqperienoes, strongly 
sijpport the idea that the e^cperiential, Second Culture approach is better 
than the Area Studies approach. That is, a trainee is better equipped to 
enter Korean culture by having actual experlenoe in Hawaiian culture, than 
by having been inundated with infonnation about Korea. One ettoeptionally 
insi^itful study of Volunteere in Korea tes suggested that often there is 
too mjc^ forroal teaching of Korean history, culture, custons, religixan, 
and the like; they were dependent on vfriat they had "learned," rether than 
being motivated to see r-hat they oould learn for themselves. In short, an 
intensive ir:pcx of fonaal country-specific infoitration simply replaced 
one stereotype with another. The fact that the new stereotype was scnevrfiat 
more axxurote, and the trainee did have an intellectual grasp of Korean 
history, no more prepared hijn fcr work in a rniddle school or a nyun health 
center than would any other kind of infomation. 

One nust, however, take into consideration trainee anxiety about gplng 
to a new country. He wants to knew, and this need to Idcw should not be 
igix)red. But merely to provide information which is satisfying during 
training, but which tha trainer has every reason to believe will not be 
useful during service, is absolute irresponsibility . 
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SoCTB trxurters, going to tJie extrenc, hava attecpted to create a 
blachout cjn oountty-specific inforcaticn until "ri^t" tim. This 
has only escalated the anxiety of traixiees and of the Hast Cowntiy National 
Staff, the latter feeling they had been forbidden to talk about their 
horaeland. I thixJc a safe rule about introducing country-specific informticn 
should be -ttiat trainee questions should be answered \Jhen they 
if they can be fanailatfed in specific and rnMnirigful t«tna > Requests 
li>3B» 'Tell \is about torea/' should not be answered, sirply because they 
can't be. ''Ifcw do you greet an older person?** is the type of question 
that can and should be answered* 

In cany cases, of course, the trmnee already }qx3ws the answer to 
sudi questicfis, just frcm having watched the behavior of Host Country 
Nationads on the staff. Their presence provides a constant input of 
oountry-specLfic infomation of the raost useful and persovd sort, 
frequently this is not interpreted as *'infonTaticn" by trainees accustoaed 
to fcirral classes and lectures, and accordingly xiust be pointed out to 
them. If a regular series of activities containing country-specific 
infonxation is incorporated in a progrv.i] frm the beginning« the level 
of trainee-anxiety is certainly lowered. 

Country-specific inforration can be introduced vJiile the sain eophasis 
in the p r ogram is in examination of self and Acarican culture. In fact, 
no better way of learning about American culture can be imagined than 
by ocrrtrasting it to Hawaiian or Koonean or 7bn@an culture, as manifested 
by Host Country Nationals. 

It sh:?uld be reo)eni)ered, however, that Host Country Nationals often 
tend to overcBiphasize certain kinds of behwior; those aspects of their 
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CMi culture which are nost s>Ttolic to then, ajri most prized. Thsre is 
therefore a tcnd«>cy to spend a great deal of ti5ie on pearvy behavior and 
etiquette, cerononial driiJdng, darcing and singing, learning specific 
rules of courtesy, such as hew to hand a person a cup, etc. Ihis is 
equivalent to an Aaerioan wanting to take a foreign2r to a K%n gane or 
give hiia a "typical" Anerican meal of steak, hantourger sarxkach, or prire 
ribs of beef ~ but not a TV dinner or left-over casserole. RPCVs also 
tend to isolate a very few specific kinds of behavior to the exclusion 
of all others. 

Ihis section will suggest sone sy??- erratic approacJ^ies to Country- 
Specific Informticn which are expericjitial in nature, yet do not atttnpt 
sljiulation of the host oountiy. 

ttewspapers 

Every training program should be well stocked with D"iglish-liin&iage 
newspapers 2nd magazines froa the host country. The staff should not 
expect trainees to read the© automatically; rather, trainees should be 
asked simple orientation questions which perusal of a newispa;>er can 
arv^>^. Particular attention should be given to unusual (to Americans) 
usages of familiar words, names of prorainent persons, initials of 
organizations and gcvemaent departsasnts, etc. In India, for instance, 
a young man who publicly presses his suit too vigorously i« an *'eve teaser^ 
and can be arrested. ..an idol-lifter is a thief vho robs old tesrples. 
In the Philippines, th^ Monkeys are not n popwlar rock group with a TV 
show, but a band of bandits and outlawi*. Such lists are endleos. 

Tt'^inees can be given sijiple assignment-sheets and asked to fill 
them out. Only the inost disinterested will be able to resist becoidng 
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involved in seme story or csontinuiiig situation after reading a week's 
editions of a newspaper. While the infornation sou^ is useful, it is 
xtainly a devioe to get the trainee involved in what is happening in-countryt 
while getting hijn to newspaper language and naJdng him soawhat 
taiowlodgeable about affairs in the host country. 

Newspapers can also be xased as a basis for discussion of values: 
W^t ap;>ears to be ijqportant and newsworthy in tJ>e Manila TiiacSt as 
corpared to the Honolulu Advertiser? Whiat are the probable limits of 
vilification for editorial writers? Hew are sijrdlar stories treated in 
Korean and American papers?. 

Maps and Atlases 

Eveiy training program nust have a library stocked with useful 
traps and atlases. Onoe again, the staff should not be sanguine about 
trainees axrtocatically gravitating to these materials. Assigmients should 
be given which require reference to the nap: If you are in Manila and 
wish to go to Mindoro, do you cross water or not? If it is very hot in 
ManiJa, and you get a vacation^ where would you go to get oool? Is 
Chiang Mai closer to Bang)<Dk than it is to the Burmese border? 

Such assignments should be brief » and should not be made too mxh 
of. Their purpose is to give the Volunteer a general orientation to the 
geography of the oountry» so that he is not totally disoriented upon 
arrival. 

Contrastirtg War Stories (developed by Sylvia Dam) 

RPCV instructors, in particular, tesid to come into training determined 
to '*tell it liJoe it is.'* This is an admirable ambition, but seldom does the 
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unstXMTtured %«u> story session have real training pay-off. Generally 
"lUce it is" means the worst and most araiojdng part of the overseas 
experience, seldon the best. Nor does it lend itself to the vlevelopiicnt 
of an objective approach to the host culture. And the trainee, of course, 
hais no way of cveduating war stories offered by 'Q^ RPCV. 

Besides helping to solve sonie of these problemSt this exercise tends 
to foroe the trainee to accept in a veiy real and personal ^my his identifica- 
tion as an /imerican and a prcxluct of /American cultxzre. It also provides an 
qpportunity, not only for RPCVs but Host Comtry Nationals, to "get^ things 
off their chests." The procedure is sirrple. RPC/s v*>o have served in 
the host country are assenibled and directed to discuss their experiences 
vAiile trainees and Host Country Staff listen. After they have finished, 
usually the following day, the Host Country Nationals are asked to do the 
sane thing ~ that is, discuss their e^qjerlences with Peace Carps Volunteers 
and other Amricans. 

Ihese two sessions can be used as a basis for nuch discussion by 
trainees. The first point they should see is that simply being in a 
country does not, in and of itself, make you an eaq^ert. ..your personal 
interpretation of the experience nay differ iddely from that of a Hfest 
Country National. It also serves to illustrate in the roost dranatic 
way the kinds of bdiavior that Host Country Ifaticnals find offensive 
or funny or puzzling. Moreover, the entire e3<perience usually is one in 
whidi a narked contrast in behavior is noted. Asian peoples tend to 
suppress their anger or disagreement and listen quietly to the war 
stories, na3dng their point (or getting their revenge, if you wish) v*ien 
their tijne ocroeg. RPCVs and trainees, on the other* hand, often find it 
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haorxS to suppress their disagreement or enger at the tine» arri tend to 
interrupt the prcceedin^s in an attesipt to clarify cr contradict. Much can 
be learned froro this. Another point» particularly iirportant to this generaticxi 
of trainees, is the discovery that they do indeed identify themselves as 
Americans , often rising to defend American cultural patterns about which 
they considered thenselves objectively critical. 

The final pay-off of this exercise is that it laanages to get tension 
anl friction-producing issues into the open. 

Foreigner's Fishbcwl 

Learning that other people don't alweys see things as you see them 
is very inpor t ant to anyone headed overseas. 

One way to press this home is to a\ range for Host Country Nationals 
to discuss » in the presence of trainees, v^t they J<now and have learned 
about the U.S.A. 1\«> general reactions texxl to ocrae from this: 

1. Trainees are often shocked to learn how other people 
\dew generally accepted Anerican bdiavior. For 
instance, one Korean instrxictor vtas totally shocked 
by the ijtplications about American attitudes suggested 
by the practice of paying workers by the hour. He 
felt it indicated a total lack of concern with the 
individual as a human being. 

2. •Rnainees are often amazed to learn hew nvdh Host 
Country Nationals ha*^ seen and learned abort the 
United States in a short period. This can be \ised 
by the trainer to encourage the trainee to believe 
lhat he can do the same kind of j<:*> of learning in 
the host country. 
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Host Country Filjtis 

Any opportxjnity to show popular f iln© from the host country should 
be seized upcn by the traii^er.^ Filins tend to errphasize cultural patterns. 
Even vdthout subtitles* a fiLn can be used to illustrate vjhat are ideal 
(though perhaps exaggerated) roles for rnen, wcnieny old people, as well as 
attitudes toward sex, violence » hunor, etc. Inaszzuch as they are produced 
to please the nasses, films ccnstitute an important statenient about the 
nasses. 

In countries without a film industry, every effort should be made 
to discover what foreign films are wogx widely and enthusiastically 
received as a clue to ho$>t oountry responses. Even the style and quality 
of production are often a good basis from which to begin discussions 
of precisely v*^t this xneans in tenw oi underdevelopnent.* Moreover, 
f iljos provide an intere/sting and aluost subliminal ceans of introducing 
the landscape and sceivery of the host country. All in all, a hij^dy 
iinportant training jjiwstnent. 

Lacking host country filrjs, there should be at least one cr two 
viewings of ol3^-er foreign films, as a device for practicing observation 
and analysis of behavior. 

Host Country Role-Playing 

This is essentially liie same exercise as the role^playing e»ircdLse 
described earlier, except liiat HQte are asked to play out situations as 
ccniparable as their culture provides to the ones done by the trainees 



(*) It nay sinply msan not enougji noney for technically excellent production. 
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earlier. If the earlier sessicsns have beer taped, they can be played heck 
for oonparison. Tire nust be allowed for traix^ecs (or the traineri if 
trainees do not) to ask th^ hour and vjhy and yJher^ of the b^vior of the 
HCNs. 

General Considerations 

Country-specific training, then, cm begin on the first day and 
continue thrcugho^rt the program with a gradually increasing enfshasie* The 
priije source of infonaation and experience is the ftost Country Staff. 
One should not vorry too nuch vjhethcr ttie staff is "typical" there is 
no such thing- A person from Tonga (as long as he has not beooroe an 
oq>atriate and spent too much tijue out of his country) remains a Ibngan, 
viiether or not he is educated. There is a tendency to think ox^y of the 
poor and uneducated as typical of host countries. This is both incorrect 
and insulti*>g, rot to say counter-productive, because the PCV nest likely 
vdU not be working with the poor and uneducated, but with the relatively 
affluent and educated Tongan, Korean or Thai, v*io is also trying to help 
his poorer and less educated countrymen. 

The ejqperiential nodel tends to shy away from fornal lecture presentations, 
but no r\ile is so fim that it can't be violated. In the matter of Country- 
Specific Infomation, it imst be broken. Here there are but two rules: 

1) Don't use too many; 

2) Pick your lecturer carefully. 

A week or two jamned with lectures about politics, religion, etc. » will 
become a bore and a confusion, even in the case of the best of lecturers. 
On the other hand, a few i^ll chosen and well delivered lectures can 
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provide a fine finish for a training prcgnam, or serve as an effective 
transition frara one stage to arother. And no natter how iirportant the 
informatics nay be, it vdll be a waste of tiine if delivered in an unexcitingt 
xmiuaginative way. A lecturer for Cross-Cultural T^raining must be willing 
to sacrifice acadendc, scholarly or scientific elegance or oonpleteness 
for iupact; he nust not be so iupressed wi13i his professional posture that 
htt asi't be ap^proached infcar^raliy or d\allenged severely. A lect u re r who 
can neet these deoands can add ijimeasurably to a program} ova who can't is 
better left on the canpus. 

* * « * * 
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